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I. — A History of the American Philological Association 
By Professor FRANK GARDNER MOORE 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A LITTLE more than fifty years before the last annual meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association, at Columbia 
University, Washington Square was the scene of a gathering 
of men interested in languages, and encouraged to believe 
that the time had come to establish a permanent organization 
on a national scale for the promotion of philological studies. 
The meeting was held in the chapel of the University of New 
York, in the white Gk)thic building, now no more, which was 
then the most notable feature of that eminently respectable 
square. 

"During the summer of 1868," to quote the records, "an 
extensive correspondence was opened by Professor George 
F. Comfort, with reference to the organization of a permanent 
philological association." The tangible result was a prelimi- 
nary meeting held in New York on November 13, 1868, and 
attended by a company of which the records furnish this 
description: "Over fifty of the prominent linguists, edu- 
cators, and literary gentlemen of New York and the adjacent 
cities were present." Professor Comfort, who was called 
upon to give a fuller statement of the objects of the meeting, 
reviewed the results in Europe of local and national societies 
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for the advancement of knowledge, with special reference 
to Germany and to philology. In particular he found a model 
ready to hand in the Sammlung der deutschen Philologen und 
Schulmanner, founded at Gottingen in 1837, at the centenary 
of that university ; and for our own country in the.American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the American 
Oriental Society, the latter already nearing the end of its 
third decade of usefulness. The speaker foresaw as a neces- 
sity of the future the ultimate separation of the work of the 
proposed association into no less than seven sections, pro- 
visionally outlined. 

Having borne so large a part in the preliminaries. Professor 
Comfort was charged with the duty of making arrangements 
for a gathering the next year. In due time his circular 
announced "A Convention of American Philologists . . . 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., commencing on Tuesday, July 
27th, 1869, and continuing in session for several days." It 
was stated that the call was issued pursuant to a resolution 
passed at the preliminary meeting already described, and 
that steps would be taken to perfect the organization of "a 
permanent National Society for the Promotion of Philological 
Studies and Research in America." To this announcement 
of the first regular meeting are appended nearly one hundred 
names of sponsors, among them not only philologues of light 
and leading, but also coUege presidents, clergymen, and such 
notables as Charles Sumner, James A. Garfield, and Richard 
Grant White. 

As the period of incubation now drew to a close, the pro- 
spective founders of the Association, in response to the impos- 
ing circular just described, assembled at Poughkeepsie on the 
afternoon of the 27th July, 1869, in the Mill Street Congre- 
gational Church. A temporary organization gave way at the 
evening session to a duly elected slate of officers of the con- 
vention. Professor William D wight Whitney thus became 
President of this " Convention of American Philologists," and 
Professor George F. Comfort, of Allegheny College, Secretary. 
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On the 28th of July, at the afternoon session, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, of New York, chairman of a committee appointed 
for that purpose, offered a constitution, "which, after a short 
discussion, was adopted unanimously," — the constitution 
which, with quite inconsiderable amendments, still remains 
in force. There were in all six sessions of the convention, 
preceding the actual birth of the Association. It was so 
arranged that at twelve noon, "on Thursday, July 29th, the 
convention should adjourn sine die, and that the members 
should meet immediately thereafter, and form the American 
Philological Association." 

Accordingly, noon having arrived on this birthday of the 
Association, July 29, 1869, the convention adjourned. A 
temporary chairman was then appointed, the roll was called, 
and it was "resolved that the officers of the convention which 
had just adjourned be elected as the permanent ofHcers of 
the association." Professor Whitney thus returned at once 
to the chair, and Professor Comfort to his desk as Secretary. 

After a total of nine sessions, the gathering which had 
successfully launched the American Philological Association 
adjourned sine die, if we restore the text of our unique manu- 
script, or, if we prefer the subsequently revised reading of the 
printed Proceedings, "to meet for the second annual session 
in Rochester, N. Y., on July 26th, 1870." These Proceed- 
ings were issued apparently in the early summer of 1870, and 
were our first publication. 

Of the original members in 1869 but two still survive upon 
our rolls : Dr. Henry A. Buttz, formerly President of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, N. J., and Addison 
Van Name, ex-Librarian of Yale University. 

The second annual meeting, at Rochester, was locally 
regarded in the light of a notable occurrence. This meeting 
was under the presidency of Dr. Howard Crosby, the eminent 
Hellenist of New York, so long a leading spirit in the Greek 
Club. The now venerable precedent of a presidential ad- 
dress at the first evening session dates from this second annual 
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gathering, though the address on this particular occasion was 
delivered by the retiring President, Professor Whitney. From 
that first of its series we should gladly excerpt a few sentences, 
not more as a tribute to one whom we shall never sufl&ciently 
honor, than for their sane and sage counsels to us of a younger 
generation. But time forbids more than a single extract, — 
his closing words : "What we most need is the wisdom that 
consists in knowing how httle we know, and, as its result, that 
humility and charity which shall lead us to estimate at its full 
value what is known by our fellow." 

The third annual meeting, that of 1871, held at New Haven, 
in the old Doric State House, long since levelled to the ground, 
was memorable for the extraordinary attendance, — 43 per 
cent of the entire membership, or 91 out of a total of 210. 
This record has never since been rivalled; and the same 
percentage today would give us an attendance of 275. 

But it would be quite impossible in this short hour to wander 
from New Haven to Providence, and with other rolling years 
to Easton and Hartford, to Newport and back to New York, 
with our summer pilgrims, who scorned July suns in their 
quest of philology and mutual acquaintance. One of these 
meetings, that at Hartford in 1874, was attended by 75 
members, while that at Newport in the following year mustered 
64. By the Centennial summer the number in attendance 
had risen to 81, at the first annual meeting to be held in New 
York, in the old University, in Washington Square once more, 
and in the chapel of Dr. Crosby's church in Fourth Avenue. 
The ninth annual meeting, in Baltimore in 1877, significantly 
marks the entrance of the new university in force into the 
field of philology. No comment is needed to elucidate the 
laconic text of the Proceedings: "The Ninth Annual Session 
was called to order at 4 o'clock p.m., at the Johns Hopkins 
University, by Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Vice-President." 

The tenth and eleventh meetings may perhaps have repre- 
sented a reaction from the heroism of July sessions in Balti- 
more, for the places chosen were Saratoga and Newport, the 
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latter for the second time. It is difficult at this distance in 
time to picture to ourselves a philological meeting in the so- 
called Opera Hall of the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga. 
Philology was evidently not quite at home; many of the 
familiar figures were absent, and 25 souls the total attendance. 
This depression was further reflected in the membership roll 
for that year, showing a decline to 156 members, compared 
with 222 in 1873, and 150 in 1870. Newport in 1879 raised 
the figure for members attending from two dozen to three, as 
against 64 when the philologues had assembled in the same 
High School building four years before. Ten years had now 
gone by since the founding of the Association, but the com- 
pleted decennium was not marked by any outward observance, 
or any summing up of results. Through all these ten years 
the members were prevailingly teachers by profession, but in 
the meetings those whose interest in our field of study was not 
professional were much more in evidence than in recent times. 
A single example would be Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
with his two papers, — one on "An Old Latin Text-Book," 
and the other on the word "philanthropy." 

The second decade of our history is also uneventful, as the 
world reckons events. Invariable in time, summer meetings 
offered a welcome variety of place. One meeting only in this 
period was convened in a large city, with the smallest known 
attendance. This was in Philadelphia in 1880, when but 24 
members were present. Especially favored for vacation jaunts 
were the New England colleges, though Cleveland entertained 
us in 1881, Ithaca in 1886, and Easton, for the second time, in 
1889. There was the refreshing circuit of Middletown, Han- 
over, Burlington and Amherst, with more memorable meetings 
at Cambridge in 1882, and especially at New Haven in 1885, 
when the attendance reached 64, — a welcome return to older 
figures, for the average attendance at the other meetings of 
this second decade fell below 40. Another feature of the 
New Haven meeting must not be overlooked, — the second 
presidency of Professor Goodwin, being the first instance of 
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this honor. The next four years included one more of the few 
meetings that have been held in other than college towns, that 
at Norwich in 1890, the first meeting at Princeton, 1891, the 
first so far south as the University of Virginia, 1892, the first 
so far west as Chicago, 1893, ^^ connection with the Exposition. 
Of this last gathering, so unlike any of its predecessors, we 
shall have more to say in another context. At this period 
the average attendance was 50. 

The first quarter of a century was rounded out in quiet 
WiUiamstown, with the meeting of 1894, at Whitney's own 
college, and under the shadow of his very recent death, - — a 
scholar with whose name more than with that of any other 
man the first twenty-five years of our history will be forever 
linked. A simple memorial minute was adopted, and plans 
laid for a more impressive tribute later. 

But with the end of our first period, and the passing of the 
foremost founder, we may here pause for some general survey 
of those five and twenty years. And can we do better than 
beg some personal recollections from well-known members 
whose memories run well back into the first decade? 

At that time [writes a former president] the meetings were 
regularly attended by men like Goodwin, Seymour, Whitney, 
Gildersleeve, March; the membership embraced, besides those 
interested in classical philology, men whose main interests lay in 
comparative philology, Anglo-Saxon philology, Oriental (Aryan 
and Semitic) philology. A number of the men had been in close 
contact with the leaders of philology at German universities; 
they had been pupils of Ritschl, Haupt, Roth at Tubingen, Ernst 
Curtius, Sauppe at Gottingen, Karl Friedrich Hermann. Archaeol- 
ogy at that time had little or no place in the proceedings of the 
society. A rather sharp control was exercised over the suggestions 
and theories of the youngsters of that day ; and I recall with what 
vehemence the mild-voiced Whitney would criticize wild notions 
of some of the younger men. Seymour and Goodwin were par- 
ticularly sharp critics. In the annual meetings we became first 
acquainted with the work of Lanman, Hopkins, Shorey and others 
who have become leaders in the work. The social side of the 
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meetings was a memorable feature. Tracy Peck, Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, T. R. Price contributed conspicuously to the human 
relations; social gatherings, prolonged to the early hours of the 
morning, marked our intercourse. The varied range of interests 
made these meetings particularly delightful. In more than one 
instance we saw men apply to new fields of inquiry their classical 
training; thus I remember the first papers on Shakespearean 
criticism, on the composition of the drama, which Thomas R. 
Price evolved from his preceding study of Aristotle and the Greek 
tragedians. Looking back upon the early years of the Association, 
it seems to nje that the closer contact of the leaders with European 
scholars, particularly with the ideal German scholars of the period 
before 1870, gave a stimulus to our gatherings which the later 
years have not always furnished. The variety of contacts with 
European scholars was an advantage which was not completely 
offset by the development of our graduate schools. 

Another former president, who joined the guild somewhat 
earlier, in 1871, says: 

Perhaps in those first sessions we youngsters lookt up to the 
great leaders — Whitney, March, Goodwin et al. — with a certain 
awful reverence that no longer exists. But that would be a natural 
effect of the present easier relations between youth and age, the 
more frequent visits among scholars of different sections of the 
country, and the larger access to writers thru their publications 
in new journals, etc. 

Small meetings were then the rule, and oftener than not in 
small places. Hence came an intimacy no longer possible, 
along with its seeming contradiction, a profound and some- 
what distant respect for a few eminent leaders, known on 
both sides of the sea, and seldom absent except for the weight- 
iest reasons. Such was their stern conception of duty to the 
science to which they had whoUy devoted their lives, and to 
the guild of linguists which they had combined to bring into 
being. There was a wider range, linguistically speaking, 
when comparative philology was dominant, while Sanskrit 
still sat upon that towering pedestal, a serene and mystic 
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goddess, to whom time had never been of the least consider- 
ation, — majestic survival from the childhood of the race, 
receiving the undisputed homage of her descendants, as 
many stiU fondly believed Greek and Latin to be. With aU 
the Spartan simplicity of the surroundings, the absence of 
form and ceremony, there was still an invisible cult, with 
its outer court for the American Indian, the African, Poly- 
nesian and such, a Court of Israel and other Semites, an inner 
Aryan peristyle, fairly divided between Teutonic or Celtic 
moderns and ancients Graeco-Roman, all with their faces 
uplifted to the sanctum sanctorum erected by the hands of 
Bopp and Bothlingk, Roth and Whitney. Not that con- 
servatism was soothed or confirmed by these clouds of incense. 
On the contrary, the freest enquiry and all reasonable icono- 
clasm were preached and practised. There were at times 
orgies of speUing reform, or what would certainly seem such 
to us now, accustomed as we are to that coy, demure daughter, 
Simplification. 

The reform of English spelling was enumerated by March, 
in his first presidential address, at Hartford in 1874, among 
his answers to the question, "What then can philology do for 
the future? What forces can she supply for improving the 
estate of man?" He was impressed then, as always, by the 
incalculable loss of time, as he counted up "millions of years 
wasted by each generation" in its struggles with our im- 
possible orthography. As a real issue speUing reform first 
appears a year later, at the Newport meeting of 1875, when 
Trumbull in his presidential address first proposed action in 
the matter. A committee of three was thereupon appointed, 
with March as chairman, and reported two days later, recom- 
mending no sweeping changes, but the publication of a list 
under the direction of a larger committee, to report at the 
next meeting. This more permanent committee, with Whit- 
ney as its first chairman, and March after one year, was con- 
tinued, sometimes by tacit consent, for many years. 

At the New York meeting of 1876 Whitney made his some- 
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what historic report, known to subsequent workers in that 
field as the "principles of '76." To the meeting of 1877, held 
in Baltimore, the same committee presented its efforts in the 
direction of an improved alphabet, with tentative suggestions, 
leaving much to be made precise as actual experience might 
determine. As a practical demonstration March's paper in 
that eighth volume of the Transactions was printed in the 
proposed new types, which have their interest, of course, as 
an experiment, but would have brought many readers and 
all editors and proof readers to the blind asylum, had such 
typography ever made its way into general use. At the same 
meeting in Baltimore Professor Haldeman, in his presidential 
address, had verged upon the language of political denuncia- 
tion and the wail of the down-trodden, writhing under the 
heel of the lexicographer: "It is time that the tyranny of 
the dictionaries should cease. The common people are at 
last aroused, demanding to be freed from nonsensical rules, 
and they will throw off the bonds which have hampered them 
so long." 

The Spelling Reform Committee, which was continued from 
year to year, recommended at Saratoga in 1878 a list of eleven 
simplified spellings of very common words ; and at Cleveland 
in 1 88 1 a series of twenty-four rules in harmony with the 
suggestions of the Philological Society of England. This 
report was approved by our Association, i.e. by less than 37 
members in attendance and with no vote taken among the 
158 absentees. At Ithaca, in 1886, Professor March pre- 
sented as from the Committee a word-list of twenty-one pages 
of three columns each, showing how the Laws of the Twenty- 
four Tables, now condensed into ten, were to be applied in 
actual practice, and this long list of amended spellings appears 
in the Transactions for that year. The report was "accepted " 
and very brief reports by March appear in volume after volume 
as the years rolled on — chiefly the fact that the Committee 
"had taken no ofl&cial action during the last year." Without 
being continued formally each year, the Committee just 
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survived, with its own naive interpretation that members 
who had ceased to be such could still represent the Association. 
Meantime Whitney, for all his sympathy with the movement, 
could never bring himself to take a leading part in it, and, 
what is more significant, printed all his own books and articles 
without the least regard for amended spellings. 

Aside from spelling reform, there was a marked absence of 
agitation, of standing committees and commissions, such as 
have marked our more recent history. The one exception 
would be our brief participation, in 1881-1882, in the move- 
ment to suppress the honorary Doctor of Philosophy. Profes- 
sor John Williams White was Chairman of a Committee to 
cooperate to that end with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Linguistics and comparative philology occupied the fore- 
ground during all the early years of the Association, but 
before the second decade had been completed the centre of 
interest had begun to shift, for the majority of those who 
attended the meetings, to the fields of literature and in- 
terpretation, to ancient life in general, and in particular to art 
and archaeology. The swing of the pendulum in some of 
these directions, and away from linguistic study, was noted 
by Seymour in the presidential address of 1889. Classical 
philology, for which Whitney had from the beginning prophe- 
sied a leading place, bore an increasing part in the papers and 
discussions of the Association. The founding of the Modern 
Language Association in 1883, important as has been its 
contribution to the general cause, had an unfortunate, but 
inevitable, result in reducing the relative attendance of 
modern language scholars at our meetings, though many of 
them retained, and still retain, their membership. English 
and other modern subjects, however, continued to be ably 
represented, both in the meetings and in the contributions 
selected for publication. The same was true of Sanskrit and 
general philology quite up to the end of our first quarter- 
century. But as the new members were largely recruited 
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from the teachers of Latin and Greek, classical papers naturally 
grew relatively more numerous. 

In general the membership sufficiently active to attend the 
meetings had grown more professional than in the early days, 
when interested amateurs, willing to help the good cause, 
were more numerous. And while in our golden age there 
were giants whom their admirers wished to see in the flesh, 
attendance came by degrees to have in many cases a certain 
ulterior motive, — very human, yet not to be disparaged, — 
the desire to win recognition among those most competent 
to judge of one's scholarship, not without the hope that such 
recognition would bring advancement in the academic world, 
or a much desired migration. Inevitably a well-established 
guild brings with it sooner or later an apprentice system, and 
something not unlike a hall-mark. Thus for the young man 
as yet unknown, in those days of the smaller circle, to read 
a paper was often a greater ordeal than at present. But as 
my own memories begin near the close of that first period, 
with the meeting at the University of Virginia in 1892, 1 must 
substitute a contemporary account of the assembled philo- 
logues, as their collective traits impressed themselves upon 
a Baltimore journalist in 1877 : 

It may be interesting [said the Baltimore American] to know 
some of the characteristics of the members of the Association. 
The most notable thing about the leading ones is their freedom 
from affectation and the extent to which they possess that quality 
which may be termed childlikeness. Professor Whitney, whom 
no one will deny is second to none in America as a scholar and 
linguist, is very much like a great, plain schoolboy, very con- 
scientious, but modest in what he says, as though the opinion of 
even the simplest opponent was entitled to important consideration. 
The professors in talking English use the plainest possible lan- 
guage, and speak it purely and with that ease which comes from 
perfect knowledge. They are continually in pursuit of informa- 
tion, and even the oldest professors consult the views of their 
younger colleagues in reference to linguistic points. The eager- 
ness of the professors to talk with people of ordinary education 
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and draw them out, so as to study them, was especially noticeable. 
None of them wore that keen look, a sort of interrogating point 
in each eye, which exists in persons who think they know every- 
thing, and which is often taken as a sure evidence of genius. 

I must condense our Baltimore Herodotus by omitting his 
gossip on the physical appearance and marked abstemiousness 
of the genus philologue, and add only his closing character- 
ization. 

They did not appear to have much sentiment in their composi- 
tions, but steadfastness, judgment, harmony, the heroic quality, 
and a kind of grim caustic humor predominated in their actions 
and sayings. In the examination of subjects they were search- 
ingly analytical and clear, handling and talking of them much as 
a skilful surgeon would of some human subject under the scalpel 
and microscope. 

At the early meetings it soon became a custom to give up 
an entire evening to a social gathering, and part of a day to 
an excursion. The excursion, which gave welcome oppor- 
tunity for the knitting up of old friendships and the forming 
of new acquaintances, was the natural product of the summer 
season, vacation freedom, and the hospitality of our hosts. 
As early as 1873, at Easton, the members allowed themselves 
to unbend after the meeting by taking a trip over the Switch- 
back. From Cleveland in 1881 it became almost an annual 
habit thus to relieve the strain and stress of papers and dis- 
cussions. No one who remembers even a few of those agree- 
able jaunts under summer skies will forget what it meant to 
us then to mingle with such freedom in that goodly company 
of the teachers out of school. 

Returning now to more serious matters, one who wishes to 
look into the history of the Association in the first half of its 
existence, will find not a few paragraphs of retrospect and 
prospect in the presidential addresses, annually delivered, 
with a single exception. Time would fail us to do more than 
hint at the varied contents of these addresses. By tradition 
they were general in character, popular in treatment, and 
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never printed in the Transactions, but only in an abstract, 
sometimes very brief, in the Proceedings. Newspapers, 
however, were in those days more generous with their space, 
and in at least two cases printed the entire address. Thus 
the Hartford Courant published in full March's Hartford 
address, and reprinted it as a pamphlet as well, while the 
Cleveland Leader gave up seven columns to Packard's 
"Morality and Religion of the Greeks" (1881). Other 
addresses found their way into print in different forms, but 
they have not been preserved in the archives. Goodwin, 
already impressed in 1885 with the maturity of the guild, 
asks in his New Haven address: "What have we done to 
justify this long existence, and what do we propose to do to 
justify a new lease of life in the future ? " It is worthy of note 
that the bulk of the address was devoted to the aims and 
needs of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
that filia pulchrior, as Seymour called it, of the Archaeological 
Institute. Seymour's presidential address of 1889 was a 
general survey of philological study in America, and its great 
changes, especially in the preceding twenty years : 

When this Association was founded, Professor Whitney was al- 
most alone in delving in the mine of Sanscrit [solemnly reported 
as the " mire of Sanscrit " by an Easton daily paper]. Professor 
March and Professor Child had few companions in their work 
in English philology, ■ the security from control of our leader 
in the study of the Indian languages was almost a common 
jest, the very idea of a comparative Semitic philology was hardly 
formed, while the Teutonic and Romance philologies were seeking 
for recognition. 

English philology and spelling reform were repeatedly 
represented in the series of presidential addresses, as those of 
March, 1874, Trumbull, 1875, Haldeman, 1877, Sewall, 1879, 
and Gamett, 1894. Oriental studies found their represent- 
atives in Whitney, 1870, Toy, 1880, Hall, 1888, and Lanman, 
1890. Within the classical field the range of themes chosen 
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was very wide, as "Morality and Religion of the Greeks," 
Packard, 1881, already noted; "The University of Ley den 
in its Relation to Classical Studies," F. D. Allen, 1882 ; 
"Alexandrine Art," Sachs, 1891 ; "Democracy and Educa- 
tion," Hale, 1893. General observations were the order of 
the day, or words of encouragement to the American philo- 
logue, as in Gildersleeve's address of 1878 at Saratoga, where 
his gifts as chairman made a deep impression upon the local 
newspaperman, who recorded : "President Gildersleeve of the 
Philological Association is a model presiding officer, and he 
controls the fierce philo's brandishing their Greek Roots and 
other jaw-breakers, like Agamemnon of old." 

It will not be said that the Association in those days lacked 
distinction in its officers and other members of the Executive 
Committee. Upon that committee the names of Whitney and 
March shed their lustre for many years in succession. More 
than once in those older lists eight out of the ten members of 
the Committee (or its nine after 1884, when Secretary and 
Treasurer became a single person) must be said to have 
climbed to the peaks of American scholarship. 

They were not all present as a rule at any one of the meet- 
ings, for besides other cogent reasons, the frequency of absence 
abroad often reduced attendance at gatherings held in the 
season of migrations ; and a year of foreign study or research 
regularly meant the loss of two annual meetings. 

Foreign contacts of every kind were closer then than now, 
in spite of the rarity of visits from old-world scholars, and the 
fact that we have never had foreign correspondents or honorary 
members. The first scholar from over the seas to be the guest 
of our Association was Jebb, who made a brief early morning 
address at the Hanover meeting of 1884, and defended severe 
grammatical studies, even statistics, "as a necessary pre- 
liminary for the fruitful study of ancient life and thought." 
At Chicago in 1893, in the Art Institute, joint meetings with 
the Modem Language Association and other societies brought 
into our midst a number of foreign scholars of distinction: 
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Osthoff, Garbe, Streitberg, Sonnenschein. Br6al, who was 
not present, sent a paper which was read in an English trans- 
lation. Thus the volume for that year contains the novelty 
of two papers in German, while Br6al's appeared in English. 

Mention of the Transactions brings us to the last chapter 
in this brief survey of our first quarter-century, the chapter 
of publications. Physically considered it is a two-foot shelf 
of thin, and, as we look backward, still thinner, octavo vol- 
umes, twenty-five in number, each volume consisting of two 
parts, at first issued separately ; the Transactions, including 
in large print only such papers as were selected as real con- 
tributions to knowledge ; and the Proceedings, in which 
minutes of the meetings and abstracts of papers were inextri- 
cably interwoven — all in painfully small type, — followed 
by an address list of the members, etc. The XXth volume 
included an Index of papers and abstracts up to date. For 
in the latter part of our period abstracts in some cases had 
grown to the length of veritable papers. The Transactions 
very rarely reached 200 pages, once only 300 pages, while the 
Proceedings varied from 29 to 104 in the Index year. From 
the scholarly standpoint these unassuming volumes are 
solidly built into the structure of American philology, and how 
near to its cornerstone, in which we should find the larger 
works of the same small group of men, we may leave others 
to determine. Morally considered they are a tribute alike 
to the purpose and foresight of the founders, to the devotion 
of individual contributors, and last, if least, to a succession of 
six anonymous editors, always screened behind the secretarial 
veil, and not even privileged to hint at their troubles, or 
relieve their feelings, in the guarded language of a preface. 

With the Whitney Memorial Meeting, held in Philadelphia 
in the winter of 1894, we enter upon a new period in the history 
of the Association, not in the purely mechanical sense that 
we have now reached our second quarter-century. Quite 
apart from mere dates — though we may welcome the co- 
incidence — the changes marking the new period are so vital 
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as to require this division. For the best of reasons we may 
also subdivide this second period of twenty-five years into two 
phases, one covering eleven years and a half, and the other 
the remaining fourteen. The first of these briefer periods 
(1894 to 1905) was a time of transition, of adaptation to 
changing conditions. It will include the last of the summer 
meetings, in St. Louis in 1904, postponed to September on 
account of other gatherings at the Exposition. It will also 
cover the partial vacuum which ensued before the regular 
winter meetings began in December, 1905, at Ithaca. With 
the latter event we enter the final phase, marked by large 
winter meetings, always in conjunction with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute, or, in one exceptional case, with the Modern 
Language Association. It has proved an era of committees 
and commissions, as outward and tangible evidence of the 
somewhat more aggressive r61e played by the Association in 
these latter days. 

But with this brief outline of the period and its two sub- 
divisions in mind, we must return to Philadelphia, and the 
gathering of the seven learned societies, which had been 
planned, and promoted especially by Dr. Talcott Williams, 
some months before Whitney's death, and became by comnion 
consent a general commemoration of the man and his work. 
There were three general sessions of the united societies, 
culminating in the memorial meeting proper, at which the 
principal address was given by Professor Lanman. Papers 
on various philological and archaeological themes were read 
at one of these joint sessions, and each society had also its 
meetings apart. Attendance of our members was large, but, 
in the absence of a register we must be content with the 
Secretary's estimate that altogether no less than 130 members 
of this Association attended one or more of the sessions. The 
gathering, in every way memorable, was a notable tribute to 
the power of pure scholarship in the person of one of the most 
lovable of men, patient with youth and struggling ignorance, 
relentless in exposing all that was hollow and unsubstantial 
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— the nearest approach we shall ever see to the ideal 
master, 

Still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 

Thus the long-talked-of experiment of a winter meeting 
with another society had at last been tried, and with marked 
success. It remained reasonably certain that the future 
would bring sooner or later another joint meeting in the 
winter holidays. The same seven societies did in fact unite 
in another similar congress in the same hospitable city of 
Philadelphia six years later, in December, 1900. There were 
the same mingled feelings of satisfaction at the inspiring 
spectacle of the assemblage of scholars, and discontent that 
a kaleidoscopic programme left little time for discussion or 
the intimacies of the typical annual meeting. From Professor 
Gildersleeve's memorable address at this congress, under the 
title "Oscillations and Nutations of Philological Studies," 
we may allow ourselves a single quotation: "I would re- 
iterate the confession of my faith in the formulae of my 
youth, my belief in the wider conception of philological work, 
in the necessity of bringing all our special investigations into 
relation with the whole body of philological truth, the life of 
the world, the life of humanity." 

Aside from these two winter congresses, in connection with 
which the Association held special sessions, our gatherings were 
confined, as usual, to the summer. But the old-time tour of 
New England colleges and adjacent institutions so far extended 
its range as to include Cleveland, Madison, Schenectady and 
St. Louis. Six times in these ten years we visited for our 
summer meetings places which had been our hosts in former 
years, viz., Cleveland, Providence, Hartford, New York, 
Cambridge, New Haven. At the Providence meeting of 1896 
March was for the second time President, being then seventy 
years of age, with forty years of experience as a teacher at 
Lafayette to his credit. 
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Attendance in those years averaged 59, with a wide range, 
from 35 at Madison in 1900 — that first venture into "fresh 
woods, and pastures new" — to 100 at Cambridge in the 
following summer. The meetings thus had most of the 
features familiar in an earher day, though the personal record 
of regular attendance was certainly considerably lower, with 
such shining exceptions as March, Wright, and Smyth. 
There was still much of the old sense of a family reunion, 
enlivened by an excursion, as of yore. Thus the good old 
customs lasted on, and the smallness of the company, inter- 
rupting its summer vacation, but still in a vacation spirit, 
along with the ease of access to those we wished most to know, 
made these meetings more valuable on the human side than 
one would venture to claim for larger and more imposing 
assemblages then or now, in crowded December days. The 
membership, which fell just short of 400 in 1894, had grown 
to 589 in 1904, the latter figure including 84 members of the 
Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, which had been 
organized in December, 1899, and affiliated with the parent 
Association by action taken at the Madison meeting of 1900. 
This establishment of a distinct section of the Association on 
the other coast must be accounted one of the most important 
events in the annals of this particular period; and if the 
relations of trunk and branch are necessarily rather distant, 
they have never lacked a certain slow and measured circula- 
tion. Not infrequently we have welcomed Pacific brethren 
in recent years, on the wing to or from classic lands, and 
always with mutual cordiality. They have at times read 
papers in our company, and our annual volume has contained 
no illiberal share of contributions presented at their meetings 
across the continent. 

As the influence of the Association had thus reached the 
Pacific Coast in thirty years, with tangible results, so it was 
making itself felt in the schools of the country everywhere, 
through the devoted labors of our Committee of Twelve on 
Courses of Study in Latin and Greek for Secondary Schools. 
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The immediate occasion was the antagonistic attitude of the 
National Education Association's Committee of Ten, which 
had pubUshed a report in 1893, recommending a reduction in 
the time devoted to Greek and Latin in schools. Our Com- 
mittee of Twelve was appointed at the Whitney Memorial 
Meeting, December, 1894, with Goodwin as its chairman, 
succeeded in 1896 by Seymour. Time forbids us to follow 
the work of this committee from year to year, with successive 
reports to annual meetings, as preserved in the Proceedings. 
Cooperation with the National Education Association was 
at length secured in 1896, and by request of its Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements, our committee prepared 
a very able report under Seymour's direction, with important 
statistical assistance from the Commissioner of Education, 
Hon. W. T. Harris. This report, formally adopted at the 
New York meeting of 1899, was printed as an appendix to 
Volume XXX of the Transactions. For the first time the 
Association had oflScially entered the pedagogical field and 
conducted an active campaign for the preservation of classical 
training in the schools. 

Spelling reform in this period was represented by brief 
annual reports from March as chairman of a sub-extinct 
committee, until May, 1903, when the President, Professor 
Charles Forster Smith, appointed a "Committee to pre- 
sent a report to the National Education Association on the 
subject of a reform of English spelling." March was ap- 
pointed chairman of the nfew Committee, but seems always 
to have felt that his old committee was slighted by this action, 
although he was its sole survivor, as death or resignation of 
membership had thus reduced the committee. He was 
further misled apparently by an erroneous statement of the 
purpose of the committee. The real intention was to devise 
"a phonetic alphabet for use in indicating pronunciation in 
dictionaries, spelling books, and philological books generally." 
This committee, reduced in actual practice to Hempl and 
Scott, reported at the St. Louis meeting of 1904, and its final 
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"Report on the New Phonetic Alphabet" was printed three 
years later as an appendix to Volume xxxvii. 

Of more general interest was the agitation for winter meet- 
ings, at least as an experiment. A post-card vote of all the 
members was ordered by the Schenectady meeting of 1902. 
The results of this ballot were presented to the New Haven 
meeting in a detailed report. A ballot of members present 
at that meeting showed 47 in favor of summer, and 19 prefer- 
ring winter. Accordingly it was judged advisable to retain 
the custom of summer meetings. 

Opinions however were much divided, so that one might 
almost have spoken of factions — peaceful factions, of course 
— the ' greens ' and the ' whites ' of our philological hippo- 
drome. The 'whites' appeared next year in unexpected 
force at the St. Louis meeting of September, 1904, held on the 
eve of the great congress of scholars and men of science in 
connection with the Exposition. An informal ballot showed 

25 in favor of winter meetings, as against five who would 
retain the summer habit. It was accordingly voted "that, 
by way of experiment, the next two meetings of the Association 
be held during Convocation Week in 1905 and 1906." With 
the passing of the summer meeting, then, we might close our 
first phase of the second quarter-century, thirty-five years- 
from the founding of our republic of tongues. But the 
fifteen neutral months between St. Louis and Ithaca, where 
the new order of joint winter meetings began, are more 
properly reckoned with the old. 

As St. Louis saw the last of the summer meetings, eclipsed 
by the congress of all the sciences, to which came so many 
eminent foreigners, so it marked the end of a regime, with 
the loss to the Association involved in the resignation of 
Professor Herbert Weir Smyth from the post of Secretary 
and Treasurer, which he had filled with such conspicuous 
ability for fifteen years. Had he felt able to give you his 
personal memories and historical knowledge of the Association, 
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you would have come today into much closer contact with the 
men and the years that have been less vividly pictured for 
you by his successor. 

At Ithaca in December, 1905, the Association entered upon 
the third stage in its history, the stage of all but invariable 
conjunction with the Archaeological Institute, always near 
the season of the winter solstice. For the first of these joint 
meetings we were the guests of Cornell University, and the 
attendance rose to 95. But "the absence of Professor March 
was felt by the older members as something like a prodigiutn, 
to be expiated only by sending the affectionate greetings of the 
Association to the octogenarian whose presence has honored 
nearly every meeting since the beginning in 1869. Another 
absence deeply felt was that of the lamented Professor Earle, 
of Columbia, who would have been the next President of the 
Association." 

The second of the regular winter meetings, by some eccen- 
tricity of the so-called Convocation Week, was called together 
in the early days of January, 1907, in Washington. With 
an attendance of 115 it was considered evident that the 
experiment of two winter meetings, authorized at St. Louis 
in 1904, had proved a success. Accordingly it was voted to 
continue the practice "untU further notice." 

Change to the winter season and conjunction with our 
colleagues the archaeologists naturally led to a different 
selection of meeting-places, with exclusion of some which 
in former years had afforded summer attractions and rural 
seclusion. Cities and larger towns have been the rule. 
Twice we have had western meetings, — Chicago in 1907, 
and St. Louis in 1916. In 1908 we crossed for the first time 
the aU but imaginary boundary which fails so conspicuously 
to separate us from Canada, to accept the hospitalities of the 
University of Toronto, and to enlist new and welcome recruits 
from the ranks of Canadian scholars. Once before in this 
same period we have visited the Midlands of Pittsburgh, in 
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191 1, returning to Washington for the second time in 191 2. 
We have also hovered about Baltimore, 1909, Philadelphia, 
191 7, with Haverford, 1914, and Princeton, 191 5, and New 
York, 191 8 (Columbia University). New England, the 
scene of so many July rambles in the early days, has claimed 
us but twice in this reign of December. Providence was our 
host for the third time in 1910, Cambridge, also for the third 
time, in 1913. At the last we made the one exception to 
our union with archaeology, and under the most agreeable 
auspices declared our community of interest and taste with 
the modern languages. Attendance reached 156, and the 
meeting was in every way memorable. Only once have 
we ever had a larger attendance, — 165 at Princeton in 

1915- 

In general our recent record in this direction appears to 
leave the earlier meetings far behind. Yet the statistician 
must admit the necessity of appljring at least two corrections. 
For not a few of our most active members have been so oc- 
cupied with complicated official duties for the Institute that 
they have had no time to attend philological meetings. This 
obvious defect of the joint meetings has more than once been 
a cause of friction. The pressure of other claims and cares 
upon many men at the Christmas season, as the necessity of 
attending some part of another convention, has often had the 
effect of reducing the attendance of certain members to a 
single day, or a single session. Thus again the published 
figures may easily mislead. In these later years the whole 
situation has been altered by the increasing number of local 
organizations, which, with somewhat different aims from ours, 
naturally attract many of our members to meetings held at 
other seasons, and perhaps at more frequent intervals. Op- 
portunity for scholarly and friendly intercourse, once limited 
for most of us to our yearly gatherings, are now offered by these 
flourishing local societies as well. 

With all this commendable emulation, the winter meetings 
have brought, and still bring us, a large attendance, with 
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inevitable changes in the mores maiorum. What shall be 
said, for instance, under the head of excursions — a not 
unwelcome digression, perhaps, in our previous narrative? 
Galleries, libraries and exhibitions have usually been the 
winter substitute for the quondam summer outing. At 
times social amenities have been provided at formal dinners 
unknown to our ancients. By such an occasion the 40th 
anniversary of the Association and 30th of the Institute 
were jointly celebrated in Baltimore, — a feast memorable 
in the family -annals of the once frugal Philology. This time 
one does not discover that her abstemiousness and preference 
for simple dishes were remarked upon in the local newspapers, 
as had been the case there thirty- two years before. Another 
feast, stiU more lavish, was spread for us at St. Louis in 1916, 
when the shade of a benignant Dives summoned to a groaning 
board scholars whom war and perhaps more ruinous peace 
may yet bring to the condition of Lazarus. 

In this context we should also recall an innovation at 
Princeton in 191 5 — a dirmer in the noble hall of the Graduate 
College, with the proper preface of a Latin grace, a president's 
address as piece de resistance (Professor Morris's "A Science 
of Style"), followed by a series of shorter addresses. For the 
first time the presidential address was served up with such 
savory garnishings. Here too belongs the festal gathering 
at the Harvard Club in Boston in 1913, with Unanimous sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of the great organ, — the last time 
that the polyglot classics of academic song could aU be sung 
with equal fervor. 

The first Washington meeting had its unique feature in the 
presentation of the members to President Roosevelt in the 
East Room of the White House, where the President received 
us with great cordiality, spoke appreciatively of our studies, 
commending scholarship and its achievements ; also of his 
recent interest in Victor Berard's Les Pheniciens et VOdyssee, 
which he hoped we would aU read. Was it imagination, or 
was there the suspicion of a smile playing about Seymour's 
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mouth as he heard this recommendation, and then proceeded 
to present us severally to the President? 

The difl&culties of a national r61e for an Association with a 
membership widely scattered, and especially the problem of 
meeting-places as between East and West, led at that same 
Washington meeting of 1907 to the proposal by the President, 
Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, of a Constitution and 
By-laws, based upon the plan of a national association, to 
hold its meetings in alternate years, and of three local sections 
meeting biennially. A committee, of which Professor Platner 
was chairman, weighed the proposed Constitution and By-laws 
carefully, sought an expression of opinion from all the mem- 
bers, and reported at the next meeting, in Chicago, in 
December of the same year. At that time a majority 
declared itself opposed to this plan, and in favor of holding 
the original organization together as the one common meet- 
ing-ground. 

As the united guild had been able to achieve tangible out- 
ward results in the period of transition (1894-1905), for 
example through the earnest labors of the Committee of 
Twelve, so in the last decade and a half we have shown 
marked activity in the work of committees, joint committees, 
and one commission. Not to linger here upon the numerous 
committees which have found no immediate results attain- 
able, the Toronto meeting of 1908 established a Commission 
of Fifteen on College Entrance Requirements in Latin. This 
Commission, selected with great care to secure representation 
of different sections of the country, with Professor Kirtland, 
of Exeter, as Chairman, labored strenuously to remove the 
vexatious discrepancies in requirements for entrance to the 
different colleges, formulating definitions, offering suggestions 
on the range and amount of reading in Latin and Greek, on 
the subjects and scope of examinations, and preparation in 
general. Its report, presented to the Baltimore meeting of 
1909, was reprinted as an appendix to Volume XLi, and has 
exerted a marked influence in unifying and simplifying where 
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diversity had joined hands with perversity, to the confusion 
of teacher and taught. 

Another labor for the general cause, particularly in the 
schools, has been undertaken under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation, in the hope that teachers of the several languages 
involved, and ultimately grammars and other textbooks, may 
eliminate the mass of conflicting terminology. This com- 
mittee was first proposed in 1910 at Providence, and appointed 
in the summer of 191 1, to cooperate with similar committees 
of the National Education Association and Modern Language 
Association. Professor Kirtland was chosen Chairman of our 
section of the Joint Committee, which was in turn headed by 
Professor Hale, and consisted of fifteen members. The 
report of this Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, 
a pamphlet of sixty-five pages fresh from the press, was pre- 
sented at the Cambridge meeting of 19 13, but as there had 
been no opportunity to examine and digest the Report, opin- 
ions differed very widely as to its proper disposition. After 
an animated debate it was finally voted that the Association 
"recommend that the schools follow the general lines of the 
Report . . . with the understanding that this recommen- 
dation does not carry with it approval of all the terms pro- 
posed in the Report." Our committee has been continued 
from year to year ever since, and makes an annual report of 
progress. 

Several projects have been assisted from time to time by 
modest appropriations out of a slender treasury. Such has 
been the poverty of the Association, one will not look for 
results calculated to stir our corporate pride. Until 1895 
one scans the Treasurer's reports from year to year from the 
beginning down in vain for any evidence of funds expended 
for objects not strictly limited to our own necessities. In 
1 89 5- 1 896 we began our contributions with an appropriation 
for the expenses of the Committee of Twelve. The Whitney 
Memorial Volume, issued three years after the commemorative 
meeting, was edited by Professor Lanman for a joint com- 
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mittee, and our share in the cost of publication was a little 
more than $250. Our only considerable generosity, however, 
has taken the form of seven annual subventions to the Platonic 
Lexicon of the late Professor Lewis Campbell, in 1901-1907. 
The total amount of this contribution was $1221.88. Up- 
wards of a thousand dollars ($1050.71) have been devoted to 
the needs of various committees and a commission. Thus the 
total of our contributions to a limited number of good causes 
amounts to $2529.67, not a large sum surely when spread over 
these twenty-five years, — more appreciable if we add that this 
amount exceeds the highest annual income of the Association 
in its most favored years. 

A few words wUl suffice to bring the history of our publica- 
tions down to date. In this second quarter-century the bulk 
of our annual Transactions and Proceedings increased con- 
siderably, with the exception of a few lean years, viz. 1896- 
1898, 1907-1908, and again under war-time stress, 1917-1918. 
The average number of pages was less than 350, and the 
largest volume fell short of 400. That our oldest traditions 
are not a fetter, has been conspicuously shown by the publi- 
cation of two presidential addresses of exceptional scientific 
value in the Transactions — those of Professors Buck and 
Morris, respectively in Volumes xlvi and XLVn. A different 
method of publication, with the possibility of issuing all the 
papers separately, has been canvassed repeatedly, not without 
some heated controversy, but no Executive Committee has 
thought it practicable as yet to make such a change. Decade 
indices were included in Volumes xxx and xl. A bibliography 
of books and articles by the members, as reported by them- 
selves, was first introduced in 1896, and has been a feature 
ever since, less complete, to be sure, than it might have been, 
if human nature would ever permit hundred-per-cent co- 
operation in such an enterprise. One editorial improvement 
since 1906 has been the separation of abstracts from minutes, 
not to mention lesser innovations. Finally necessary economy 
led to the suppression of abstracts in the last two volumes. 
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This morning, however, we voted to restore limited abstracts to 
their old place in the Proceedings. It may be added that the 
editing of the annual volume stUl continues to be the chief 
duty of the Secretary. 

In this connection, for lack of a better, may be mentioned 
the adoption at Washington, in 191 2, of a seal, to balance 
that of the Archaeological Institute on the joint programmes 
then in vogue. The motto, </t^s Jot/oos rot ypa/x/mTa, based 
upon words of Philemon in his Apolis, had been recom- 
mended two years before by a special committee. 

Even a sketch of such an association as ours, in its fifty 
years of history, has involved of necessity much that has 
taxed your patience, as of slight importance, though not to 
be forgotten entirely, if a true picture of that period of Ameri- 
can scholarship, its manners and its men, was to be painted. 
We may not gloss over the human failings, an occasional 
rankling sense of recognition withheld, of discoveries claimed 
by individual members, but unheeded by their colleagues, 
in particular by a hard-hearted committee, accused perhaps 
of arbitrary censorship, if it requested more tangible proof. 
The vanities have not been wanting, it is needless to add. 
Were satire in order here, we might dwell upon such examples 
as a reluctance, sometimes observed, to hear the mere papers 
of others, and that directly proportional to the expectation of 
interested attention for one's own real contribution to knowl- 
edge. In short it must be candidly confessed that philology 
has been human, with her full share of the foibles which were 
already ancient to Aristophanes or Horace. Once, on the 
other hand, she has proved unduly charitable, and nodded in 
the choice of a President, advancing a serviceable creature 
from the pack-saddle he had worn for a dozen years to the 
yoke of her chariot. 

But for aU such personalities, as for fair appraisal of relative 
shares in the common undertaking, and for all the larger 
aspects of these later years, we are still far too near for undis- 
torted perspectives. It will be for a later chronicler to write 
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of our living leaders in the various fields of philology, except 
for the few to whom it is our special privilege to bring an 
unquestioned tribute, as that of posterity anticipated. Such 
a collective offering we made to Professor GUdersleeve in his 
second presidency, when his racy address on "The Range and 
Character of the Philological Activity of America" was the 
quintessence of Attic salt. Undiminished tribute we would 
bring him here and now, as we recall our further obligations 
to such men as Humphreys, Lanman, Smyth, Bloomfield, not 
to mention others whose faces we have seen but rarely of late. 
And we can not close without the muster of a few honored 
names which in recent years have passed from our rolls, 
either as veterans, with many devoted years behind them, 
March (1911), Goodwin (1912), White (1917), or almost with 
the suddenness of a wartime casualty, dum virent genua, 
Earle (1905) and Warren and Seymour (1907), John Wright 
(1908), Morgan (1909), James Wheeler and Kirby Smith 
(19 1 8). To all of these our guild of scholars has been deeply 
and variously indebted ; to each of them it has said in sorrow, 
and says again, its lingering Prater, ave atque vale. 



